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INTRODUCTION 


Like many gem materials, amber has a colorful history which may be traced 
through the writings of the ancients and the ornamental relics discovered from 
time to time. Like few gem materials, hovever, it is distinctly useful in 
products whose value has no comnection with the gem industry. Long prized for 
its beauty, amber was fashioned into articles of jewelry and ornaments to 
please the fancy of ancient rulers and to find a place among treasured pos- 
sessions in their tombs; it has been used by eadnerents of various-creeds for 
rosaries and other relizious symbols; and altifouzh still sold for these pur- 
poses it also lends itself to such commercial purposés as. raw material for 
varnish. ee 


Amber is only on the border-line of thé intneral kingdom;. actually it is 
of vegetable origin, having been formed as resin from trees of the conifer 
family that existed during the Tertiary Pont, ‘Itvis tthe hardest of the fos- 


sil gums. Op bees gen 


“the United States produces no amber, althouch a:few:'occurrences are 
‘knowmm. Most of the world's supply comes from Zast Prussia, where it is ob- 
tained from both land and sea. For many years pieces:‘of amber were gathered 
from the Baltic by fishermen and deep-sea divers; and although about 10 per- 
cent of the Prussian amber is still recovered from the sea, most of the out- 
put is mined from open pits on the Samland veningule.. 


pea AND FROFSRTIES 
ie hoe Gye 

ee or succinite is one of the sit test’ "igeaneaas 2 ~- 2.5, Moh's scale) 
gem materials and is only fractionally heavier than water (specific gravity, 
1.05 - 1.096). It is a yellow, reddish, or brownish transparent:to translu- 
cent fossil resin. Amber may include occasional fragments of insects, flow- 
ers, leaves or other vegetable remains, which add to the value. Amber begins 
to soften at 150° and melts at 250° to aos ' [It is easily electrified by rub- 
bing with a cloth. - 


om 


1. The Bureau of Mines will welcome reprinting of this article, provided the 
following footnote acknowledgement is used: aoe eee ou S. Bureau 
of Mines Information Circular 6789." 

Rare Metals and Nonmetals Division, U. S. Buréau of. Mines. 
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USES 


Although most persons associate amber with articles of jewelry and orna-~ 
mental objects, only about 20 percent of the amber produced is in pieces large 
enoveh and sufficiertiy pure to.va used directly far these purposes. The re- 
maining 80 percent is movketed es peuesed amber cr “umburoid", colophony, 
amber.-oil, ani amber acid. ..Specimens..of.amber of unusual color, shape, or 
size or containing fragments of insects or leaves are prized by collectors. 


Amber for ornamental use ie eiaee ‘sorted as to color, form, and dimen- 
sions. With respect to color it may be classified as: 3 


1. Clear and transparent. anaes 
, @ Dull but also translucent and only slightly cloudy (owing to air 
ie bubbles included). | 
3. "Bastard", “of darker hue but still alnoet alaphanous. 
s, "Bony", ot: transparent = whi yen: 


‘The folloving classifications: delate to shape: 


l. Large, flat. andmostl; , cloudy "tiles" and plates". 

2. Roundish, ‘opaque "tears", sometimes. flattened at the. bottem. | 

3. Fine and‘cléar "pouches", which frequently contain anima} and plant 
inclusions. kta: 

_ The pieces ofamber are trimied by hand with keen-edzged toolg, and the 

workman endeavors to determine et the outset the use to which the lump ig best 

adapted, to eliminate waste. insofar as possible. The articles to be produced 

are divided into four principal classes: 


1. Gems (necklaces, bracelets, brooches,.earrings, pendants, finger 
rings, curt buttons, teething rings-for children). 

2, Smoking articles (cigar and cigarette holders, mouthpieces for pipes). 
%. Objects of: art’ (carvings, Jewelry. ROEeES, cups and dishes, writing , 
'° -- wtensils,: ornaments). 

4. Devotional articles (Catholic, -Moslem,. ana Buddhist rosaries, sacred 
figures, amilets). 


The following eteererh guste by. ‘meeadal © ages some idea of the value 
attached ‘to ener « ‘Ornaments by various ae ath. over the world:. 
| Sitive Of beads from the wueet, fre ‘duli-yellow kinds. ‘of amber 
are ‘most popular with the Oriental and English ladies; the more bone-_ 
| }ike,' whitish kinds are the preferred ornaments of the inhabitants of 
West and Bast Africa; the light: and clear ones go to the Caucasus; the 
finest clear ones to France, Brunswick, and Tartary; the inferior ones 
. are used in Russia and interior Africa. The Chinese and Corean official 


Ei. 4 ae 


a 

“3 Ravndal, G. Bie, Am..ConsuliGeneral, Berlin, Amber: ,Cons. Rept. 324102, 
Nov. 16, 1929. © ass 2 | Z . ee eee 

4 Ravndal, G. Bie, work cited. .. . 
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is probebly as proud of possessing a long mendarin-cnain of amber as the 
American Indian is of his ear-cobs of tne same material. About 19,000 
prayer-wreaths of amber pass every year into the hands of devout iloslems, 
and © ter rrenter number of rossries oF lile materjal to Southern France, 
Spain, and Italy. The warrior in ‘forocco rears his amber amulet on his 
chest like the Chinese warrior. <Anc many Fersians adorn not only them 
selves and their cead but even their horses vith strings of clear, 
chinked anber beads wiich often are as bi as ests. 


ne rinishing vror's is done entirely by nand; great skill is required, 
particularly in carving the ancient dieties, animals, and objects of art. 


Amberoid. 


Clear pieces of amber too small or too irrev7uler in shape for any of the 
above uses are employed for pressed anber. To arepere this material the | 
weathered crust and impuritiescre vosledons attic -ieces of amber are exposed 
to a temperature of 170° to 190° until tie:7 become pliable. They are then. 
placed in a strong, deep, steel tray vita « »erforatec cover and pressed to- 
gether at 200° C. The pliant amber is forced uz through the holes in the 
cover and in coolinz solidifies into a flat mass, which is vabricated in the’ 
seme fashion es natural amber.2 Pressed amber has the ddvantage that the ar- 
ticles to be made are not restricted »s to size. Industrial uses to which 
pressed amber is adepted include tie manufecture of test tubes, beakers, 
dishes, and insulating materials, as well as many articles for which natural 
amber is employed. 


Distillation Products 


Pieces of amber too small and dirty to be made into pressed amber are 
subjected to dry distillation in iron retorts. By this treatment 60 to 65 
percent or amber colophony or resin, 15 to 20 »zercent of amber oil, und 2 per- 
cent of acid are recovercd. 


The colophony is used for high-grade ainber varnish. The oil is also used 
for this purpose and in metal casting end flotation, as vell as in wood pre- 
servatives and.insecticides for trees. Amber acid is used for pharmaceutical 
purposes and in the manufecture of rhodamins dves. 


SUBSTITUTES : 


Many resins are somevhat similar to ember. More than 20 are described in 
Dana's System of Mineralogy, but none have more than mineralogical interest. 


Reconstructed amber or amberoid (see also Uses) frequently is employed as 
a substitute for natural amber; except for the addition of minute quantities 
of color, it contains no foreizn substance. <A recent article 6 describes 
this matez ee as ma ie 


Manufacturins Jeveler, Amber: Vol. 92, no. 3, Feb. 2, 1933. p- 21. 


5 
6 Mamofacturing Jeweler, worl cited. 
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This reconstructed amber is harder than the natural amber, but =“ 
by no means as brisht, and does not afford the gaine high polish. More- ~~ 
over, amberoid quickly under2zces a change. The cirrus clevds , which | 
appeal to some in amber and aansar in the process of r:anufact turing 
amtezcid, Tecoma, after a fe months, unoleasent in anpearaiuce, while 
articles moce frem tne trensvrent ambercia lac« the ivster 2nd warmth 

of those made fron a nutiral mass occouse the structure revcals undula- | 
tins lines much the sone, one mizht say, as synthetic rubies reveal 
circular lines instead oF the straignt or anguler forms which character- 
ize crystals. : 


Other »roducts used extensively in.»lace of ember for ornamental objects, 
moutnpieces for pines, cirarette holders, etc., include synthetic phenolic 
resins, prepared. by the chemical combination of a phenol with formaldehyde. 
They are chemically more stable than amber; their domestic manufacture has 
increased from 3,094,534 pounds in 1919 to 13,452,230 pounds in 1927. Im- 
ports ha-e likewise increased enormously -~ from l, 114 pounds in 1919 to 
60,547 pounds in 1928. - eg a 


“Artificial amber may be distinguished from genuine by. epplyine Went; the 
synthetic product when heated throws off a strong smell of carbolic acid. 
Another. tost is. described as follovs: 8 , 


tn a saturated solution of. tablesalt, the phenolic imitation sinks 
to the bottom, whereas the true amber and the copal gum imitation float 
on the top of the liquid. The copal imitation is disclosed by its re- 
action in contact with sulphuric ether. (purchasable at any chemist's 
store), which attacks the copal but not the amber. The phenolic product 
also withstands tne ether just as well as amber. 

ae HISTORY 
References to amber-anpear in some of the earliest published writings. 

The, presence of amber yroducts in the tombs of the Phoenicians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans indicates that this material has been valued for many cen- 
turies. he pover, of electrified amber to attract and the fact that many of 
the specimens contain fragments of insects has resulted in interesting super- 
stitions with reference to its origin. Pliny, for example, relates that the 
Sisters of Fhaethon, changed into poplars, shed their tears on the banks of 
the Eridanus (or Padus). He also states that amber was used for hyzienic pur- 
poses; farmers! wives waere the water was "bad" (deficient in iodine) wore an- 
ber jewelry around their “necks as a remedy a: gainst swellings (goiter). 


The following notes .qn the early history.of amber are of salads 2 


if 


a | 


f U. S. Tariff Commission, Summary of Tariff Information, 1929: §ched. 1, . 
pp. 81 and 147. 

8 Jevelers! Circular, Tests for Amber: Vol. 88, July 2, 1924, p- 53. - oe 

9 Beichert, Walter J., Amber: Rocks and Minerels, vol. 7, March. 1932, pe 4, 
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Homer makes no mention of. any gem in his minute description of 
various jewels, save the amber which decorated the gold nec*laces of- 
fered by the Phoenician trader to the Queen of Syria. It was one of the 
seven sages of Greece, Thales of Miletus, wno discovered the remarkable 
property whicn amber possessos, when rutved, of attractin;: lizht bodies. 
This is the very oldest experiment reccrded in the annals of electrical 
Science. Indeed tzxe vord "electricity" cones from the word "electron", 
the Greek name of amber. Fossibly the vord "electron" itself had refer- 
ence to the characteristic yellov color of amber, for it is noticeable 
that a pale yellow alloy of gold and silver was also called electron. 

As to our own modern word "ainber", it comes, lie so many of our scien- 
tific words, from an Arab source. 

By tne Romans amber wes so highly prized tnat Pliny tells us a 
small figure carved from this substance would fetch in his day more than 
& healthy slave. Roman ladies at one veriod were in the habit of carry- 
ing e bell of amber in the hand,:fo> the saise of the delicate balsamic 
ocor which it emitted wen warmed in this wo:. 


During the thirteentn century end later, ander was used extensively for 
ornaments, the wor‘manshi; beinz handled chiefly by turners'* guilds in north- 
Orn. Euvope. According to a report on amber by the American consul general in 
Berlin November 16, 1929: 


Graceful powder boxes and smellin:; oottles were brourcht into exist- 
ence, often cerved from a single chunk enc studded with filigree of gold 
or silver end with precious stones. The bsroque age influenced also the 
ember art, and quaint: jevel caskets and millinery chests, nay, even cup- 
boards with pillars, walls, and doors in different colors, date back to 
this period. Of eanber were also made costly reliefs, mirror framas, 
goblets, and vases inleid with zold or silver or enemel. Museums in 
Berlin, Dresden, and Moscow contain wonderfil specimens of artistic am- 
ber products of earlier days. 


Tie orizinal resin which fossilized into amber was exuded from trees not 
unlike our pine trees of todzy. Knowledge of tne origin of amber is derived 
in part from discoveries of »ieces of wood intimately associated with amber 
ond entranyved insects. Several resins thst resemble amber are now being 
formed, but the varticular variety of conifer which was the source of true am- 
ber is no longer in existence. Geolowzically, amber is older than otuer fossil 
resins, anc it is further distinguisnea from most of them by tne presence of 
small uenete of purpnue and Bpcetuae acic. 


Although occurrences of | enoer weed amberlise resins have eeu ‘found in 
many parts of ‘tie world tue principal deposits are in Germany (East aia, 
along the shores of the Baltic. Sea. The ember is found in "blue earth",: 
loose, bluish, clayey sandstone.. Other occurrences of amber have been no bed 
in Lithuania, Inzland, Russia, Italy, and 2urma, and en the. coasts of Denmark 
nnd Sweden. Of the rather widespread deposits of emberlike resins, the fev 
found in the United States are associated with greensand formations, as at 
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Gay Head or Martha's Vineyard; near Trenton, at Camden, and elsewhere in Nev 
Jersey; and at Cape Sable, near the Magothy River, in Marvlond. A mass found 
in the marl pits near Harrisonville, Gloucester County, N. J., weighed 64 
ounces: 10 An occurrence of amber at Kreischerville, Staten Island, was ais- 
covered ‘by Dr. Arthur Hollick in 1904. 


MINING AND ‘PREFARATION 


The blue-earth deposits. of Zast Prussia and the contisuous territory of 
Lithuania, from which most of the world's supply of amber is derived, ‘lie a- 
long the coast of the Baltic Sea and extend far out into the sea. The nearly 
horizontal bed of blue earth is about 130 feet below the surface at the coast 
but is uncovered on the floor of the sea several hundred vards from land. 
Pieces of amber are naturally washed ashore from time to time; comnercial pro- 
duction ot first was obtained only by beach combers, fishermen, and deep-sea. 
divers. At present, hovever, only 10 percent of the output comes from the 
sea. About the middle of the last century. shafts were suniz on land, and under- 
ground mining was carried on for a number of vears. The porosity of the over- 
burden and the presence of quicksand finally (1923) made advisable a chenge to 
open-pit mining. | Each vear this necessitates the removal of some 50,000,000 
cubic feet of barren material overlying tne stratum of blue earth. The steps 
involved in removing this overburden, raising the blue earth, and extracting 
the amber are described in considerable detail by Friedrich Prockat. = 


The blue earth, bearing the amber, ‘is raised to tie surface on an 
incline in cars of 5,3. me capacity. * * * For further treatment the blue 
eartn is transported to Palmnicken by means of electric locomotives. The 
cars are emptied over a grate in the so-called spray house, and the blue 
earth is pulped, ‘with sea water under a pressure of six atmospheres, by 
the flushinz methods familiar in the extraction of gold from sands. The 
larger amber pieces are collected by hand; the smaller ones flow on vith 
the clay slurry, on vhicn they float because of their low specific gravi- 
ty - under 1.5. It is thus possible to remove the heavy material from 
the channel, as in coal technology, while the amber-bearing slurry flovs 
on to a classifying drum, where the amber is segregated into different 
sizes. The larger pieces are cleaned of their crust in special wooden 
drums to which sand and soda sélution are added. At the sorting, which 
is done at Konigsberg, these are ezain beaten by hand, 80 “that only 
clean amber will de sent to the maricet. 


The preparation of amber for marketing is further described under Uses. 


10 Dana, J. D., ‘The ayateds GP ‘idneretogy7—iise York, 6th ed. revised by 
E. S. Dana, 1911, p. 1003. . 

11 Kurz, George F., Precious Stones: U. S. Geolog$cal Survey, Mineral Re- 
sources of the United States, 1904, p. 960. 3 

12 Prockat, Friedrich, Amber Mining in Germany : Eng. and Min. Jour., vol. 
129, Mar. 24, 1932, pp. 85-207. 
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In Burma mining methods are primitive, as indicated by the following 
description: 13 . | 


The.amber mines are really shallow wells about 3 feet S inches 
square and with a maximum depth of about 45 feet. The number of coolies 
- working a pit varias * from 2 to. 4, but generally 3 people work together. 
One man digs underground vith: a Moe, the second hauls the debris up and 
looks for amber in tt, while the third dumps the spoil. The deep pits, 
especially when they are in the ‘soft shales and close to one another, 
are lined vith thin bamboo barricades. Water is bailed out by hand. 
methods. Mining-is continued till, according to the miners, a layer of 
sand, termed "Khumtsai"' by the Kachins and "sai" by the Shans, is reached, 
beneath which they believe that no amber occurs. | 


WORLD PRODUCTION 
No amber is produced in the United States; except for relatively insig- 
nificant quantities reported by Rumania, British India, and Lithuania virtu- 
ally the entire output of crude amber originates in Prussia.’ Production sta- 
tistics for the period 1924-32,inclusive, are shown in the following table. 


52, inclusive _in -metric tons 


World production of amber, 1924- 


; ssia...-.. + ----.' Rumania’ - = ° ~British India 
Meee 8 BOL a te eye * OeSO af 4.521 
1925 — ory 140 : 813 
1926 840 © =. .140 : 2.032 
1927 | 414 | 156 _ 3.607 
1928 481 ~030 3 1.524 
1929 516 2020 — 1.016 
1930 491 ~107 107 
1931 314 104 --- 
1932 59 “060 of 575. 


In addition, Lithuania Beeores about 1 von of crude amber annually. 
IMFORTS 
Pre-war imports. of amber and amberoid ranged from 30,000 to 60,000 
pounds annually, . Within the past decade, however, imports have declined 
noticeably, anountine to only 163 pounds in 1932 and 567 pounds in 1933. 


Available statistics covering imports of amber and amber products from 1919 
to 1933, ope eee are eet, acc > the following table: i 


13 Fermor, L. L., General Report of the Geological Society of India for the 


year 1930: Rec. Geol. Survey of India, vol. 65, pt. 1, 1931, pp.33-34. 
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Imports of amber and amber products, 1919-33, inclusive 
Year Amber and amberoid wanes of amber]/ Amber oil 


(ummanufactured)  —-_—_—_'< 

—_____-Pounds__Yalue ____Pounds_ | _.-Yalue___Pounds Value 
1919 768 $ 4,278 ---- "5 2,466 - 4,819 $4,837 
1920 15,013 41,556 ---- 21,845 1,312 513 
1921 3,094 20,438 ---.'- 9, 862 468 160 
1922 «862,766 = 25, 580 2/ 3,645 2/ 2,988 1, 7% 845 
1923 2,172 24,773 2,901 43,185 44 9 
1924 2,778 238,766 = *'° 2,399 42,834 . 1,200 605 
1925 3,390 29,254 1,716 29,385 1,000 400 
1926 3,778 25,732 ---- 6,982 3,297 627 
1927 1,881 12,604 ---- 5,032 1,272 290 
1928 981' 6,935 ~--- 15,122 3,065 312, 
1929 1,414 9,537 ---- 13,925 4,545 251 
1930 939 6,187 ---- 3,944 3/ 2,044 3/ 74 
1931 818 4,776 ---- (1,465 ----- ---- 
1932 163 902 mame wee ---- 
1933 __567 2,78. anne eee 


1/ Miscellaneous minor items only. The more important amber products such 
as beads, holders for cigars and cigarettes, and mouthpieces for pipes 
are dutiable and tence reported more specifically under other classifica- 
tions of the Teriff Act. 

2/ Includes mamfactures valued at $6,037 during first 9 months, for which 
quantity was not revorted. 

3/ Jamary 1 to June 17, inclusive. 


TARIFF 


The Tariff Act of 1930 provides for the following duties on amber and 
manufactures of amber: 
Par. ll: Amber and amberoid wrainfactured, not specifically pro- 
vided for, 50 cents per pound. 


Par. 1536: -* * * manufactures of amber, bladders, or wax, or of 
which these suse aces or any of them is the component material of chief 
values: not sspecsally crovided for, 20 aeneenwuaee valorem. 


The principal manufactures of ember, sucn as beads, cigar and Seasstve 
holders, and pipe stems, are more specifically provided for under other para- 
graphs relating to such respective items. 
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THE INDUSTRY IM FOREIGN CCUNTRIES 
Germany 


Deposits of amber occur all alonz tine coast of the Baltic from Danzig to 
Memel, uxt the principal source of supply is at Felmnicken on the Samland Pen- 
insula, East Prussia. The ex,loitation of these deposits was first undertaken 
ov the State in the Middle Ages, and it was decreed that all amber found must 
be delivered to the Government in return for a specified compensation. Iater, 
mining rights were acquired by private »ersons, only to be transferred back 
to tue Government, and so on, back and fozmth. Since 1899 the State of Prus- 
sia has controlled the Baltic amber deposits, exploiting them through the 
Preussische Bergwerks-und Huetten-Al:tiengesellschaft. In March 1926 the 
leading German amber factories organized a manufacturing and sales azencv, the 
Staatliche Bernstein-Manufaktur G.i.b.H., in which the Preussische Bergwerks- 
und Huetteu-Aistiengesellschaft is’ represented. - Tre headquarters of. the or- 
ganization are at Kinigsberg. 14 In addition, there are 12 to 20 independent 
manufacturers who purchase amber chiefly.irom the common source but. also ob- 
tain supplies of raw material from sources not controlled by the State mono- 
poly (near Rugen aad the vaters of Denti. Riga. and Libau) and sell at their 
own prices. — ee 


Ordinarily, the Praussiache neeeeenie sina Huttten A. G. employs 600 to 
700 men at Falmnicken in the mining, preliminary sorting, and treating of am- 
ber and an additional 15) men at the frctory at K¥nigsbere. 16 The Free 
City of Danzig has also been an important manufacturing Senne for amber PEOE" 
ucts, employing about 600: ‘vorkmen. i? . ar 


It has been sdtimbed: that about 25 wercent of the articles fenaean bared 
‘from amber remain in'Germany, the balance veing exported to foreign countries. 
Mesopotemia and Persia provide substantial «aerzets for Mohamnedén BORE reer: 
wnick are required to be of amber. 


Karly in 1932 amber production in Gervasny vas suspended as a result of 
the decline in sales and the accumuletion of stocks sufficient to meet the de- 
mand for 2 or 3 vears. 18 In an effort to aid the industry the National 
Socialist press department issued’ an apreel to all sporting societies to use 
amber prizes and decorations for sport a ae games in place of gold and 


- 
ps 


14 Staatliche Bernatein-ianule ctur Gein. OH. + aber: German Commerce Year- 
book, 1930-31, mer -p26—-230. ) 


15 Ravndal, G. Bie, Auerican consul zeneral, ‘Berlin, Amber: Cons. Rept. 
324102, Nov. 16, 1929 : 

16 Frodckat, Friedrich, Aunbex Minins be Ge many? Ing. and Min. Jour., vol. 
129, no. 6, Mar. 24, 1930, p. 307%. 

17 Kemp, Edwin C., Amorican consul,- ‘Danzi-, The Danzig Amber Industry; 
Conm. Repts., Apr. 27, 19255, p. ele. 

18 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, World Trade Notes on Chemicals 
and Allied Products: Vol. 6,.no. 50, Dec. le, 1932, p. 6. 
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silver. 19 By March 1934 improved trade conditions had enabled the German 
amber mining industry to resume normal operations, increased sales of amber 
having absorbed virtually all the accumulated stocks. £2 Exports of amber 
pec Gomeeny auping recent vears have been as follows: <i 


enous. of amber and amber products, 1929-32 


ee ee 1929 1930 1931 1932 
| ee ee kilos) (kilos) (kilos) (kilos) - 
Raw and scrap amber 76,000 49,700 30,300 13, 800 © 
Manufactured amber 27, 800 14,600 8,600 
Lithua uania £2 


_, . Although Prussia is by far the leading producer of amber and amber 
products, the industry in Lithuania. operates on.a greatly reduced scale. The 
small seacoast of Lithuania adjoining the rich amber beds of Samland furnishes 
an averave of about 1 metric ton of. amber annually... As in Prussia, the indus- 
try is controlled by the Government. . Persons finding. anber mast deliver the 
pieces to the State; failure to do so renders the finder liable to a charge of 
embezzlement. The small domestic supply of amber is augmented bv imvorts . 
from Prussia, amountinz to about 5 metric tons annually. In Lithuania amber 
products are manufactured at.10 factories employing 112 persons. : 


| Burma 


A ton or two of ember is produced in ‘Burma each year. The sabes is some- 
what harder than that from the Baltic area; the color is described as "bricht, 
pale-sherry yellow, and a reddish.tint which fades into a dirty brown." 23 
The amber mines are about 3 miles. southrest of the village -of Shingban in the 
Myitkyina district (northeastern Burma)... According .to, local inhabitants, am- 
ber has also been found in the past in the Kapdup Kha, although the exact 
locality is not known to the present generation. ££ Burmese amber is used 
in the manufacture. of rosaries and pr ements be 


19 eee of ara and eT ere jorla Trade Totes on Ghent cals 
and Allied Products: Vol. 7, no.: 41, Oct. 9, 1935, p. 3. 


20 Redecker, Sydney B. German Amber Trade Reviving: ixceryvt from ne 

ies Chemical Notes, Cons. Rept. 10996, Mar. 3, 1934. 

21 Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, World Trade aris on Chemicals _ 
and Allied Products: Vol. 6, no. 36, Sept. 5, 1932, 12. 

22 Kuniholm, Bertel E., American vice consul, Kovno, ce Production in .! 
Lithuania: Comm. Repts., Sept. 16, 1929, pp. 744-745. 

23 Moffitt, J. P., American Consul, Rangoon, Burma, Production of Jade, 
Amber, and Frecious Stones in Burma: Cons. Rept. 100832, May 28, 1923. 

24 Fermor, L. L., General Report of the Geological Society of India for the 


Year 1930: Rec. Geol. Survey of India, vol. 65, pt. 1, 1931, pp. 33-34. 
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Other Countries 


Italy. - Although a little amber has been collected on the eastern and 
southeastern coasts of Sicily, it is :ot abundant enough to maintain an estab- 
lished industry. Some sxecimens of Sicilian amber display a remarkable play 
of colors. £2 


Rumania. ~- A small quantity. of amber (normally, 100 to 200 kg annually) 
is produced in Rumania. The amber of Buzau is said to be unusually beautiful, 
but mining is costly because of the depth «t which the amber occurs. The best 
amber, known as "sidef" genet 6, sees is used for making cigarette holders 
and ornamental objects. The bluish-green, brown to nearly black amber from 
the Almash Valley near Piatra in the district of Neamtu is kmom as "almash= ° 
ite" and that from beds at Olanesti in the Velcea district, as "Muntenite." 27 


Amber has also been found on tne western coast of Denmark, in the Magal- 
lanes district of Chile, associated with coal on the northeast coast of Kuji, 
Japan, and at various other localities. 


FRICES 


Tne import statistics, representing the average foreign market value of 
shipments of crude amber and amberoid to the United States, indicate a range 
in price from $2.768 a pound in 1920 to Ea in 1923, with a general down- 


ward tendency since 1923. 


Prices paid by the Lithuanian Governnent for raw amber range from $1.50 
for pleces the size of a hazelnut to $29 for 500-gram specimens. Pieces with 
holes, cracks, and chinks bring lover prices and especially zood pieces, one 
fourth more than the quoted price. At Kovno finished amber commands the fol- 
lowing prices: lst class, $120 per kg; 2d class, $80 per kg; and 3d class, 
$40 per ke. 28 


zo Myers, W. M., The Commercial Recovery of Fossil Gums: Chem. and Met. 
ing., vol. 31, Oct. 20, 1924. 

26 TIancoulesco, Aurel P., Les Richesses minieres de la nouvelle Roumanie: 
Paris, 1928, 380 pp. Abstracted in Imperial Inst. Bull., vol 27, no.3, 
1929, p. 436. 

2? Murgoci, G., The Roumanian Ambers, T::cir Scientific and Economic Impor- 
tance: Corresyondence écon. roumaine, Bull. officiel, Ministere de . 
1'Ind. et du Com., Bucarest, vol. 6, ta pp. 3-25; Chem. Abs. : vol. 
25, no. 13, 1931, p. 3277. - 

28- Kuniholm, Bertel B., American vice consul, eevaby Lithuania: Voluntary 
Rept. 313496, Aug. 7, 1929. 
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